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demonstrated by this volume of Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
lectures delivered at the University of Chicago early in 1944. Each 
of the following has his say: a geographer, a historian, an anthro- 
pologist, an economist, a sociologist, an authority on international 
law, an educator, a psychiatrist, an editor of religious journals, 
and a philosopher. The latter is Professor Richard P. McKeon, 
whose chapter is naturally the one of greatest interest to the read- 
ers of this periodical. As for the project as a whole, its outcome is 
discouraging to the extent to which it reveals the lack of unity in 
the social studies, and it is encouraging in that it does show a con- 
sensus of opinion on several points, including the imperative ne- 
cessity of ending international anarchy, even at the ‘‘cost’’ of a 
surrender of our supposedly complete freedom of action as a nation. 
‘*Peace,’’ writes Professor McKeon, ‘‘depends upon philosophy, 
but not upon agreement in philosophies. . . . Peace will be achieved 
only in so far as the variety of human ideals and aspirations is 
recognized and respected. ... The hope of universal peace lies 
midway between the opposite extremes which result from the re- 
duction of reasonable discussion to power politics, on the one hand, 
or persuasion by propaganda, on the other. ... A path between 
the two extremes is possible if universal peace is conceived in terms 
of the institution of a system by which to discuss problems and 
arrive at agreements. ... A world order or organization so con- 
ceived will at once embody a settled ideal and doctrine and permit 
the development of varied ideals and doctrines . . .”’ (pp. 204, 207, 
208). Having set forth the philosophic tasks to be performed, the 
author is much less helpful when it comes to tackling the really 
difficult issues of methods of analysis and of judgment of competing 
values. He points to the harm done by ‘‘overgeneralization of 
analogies’’ which ‘‘remove the problem of peace to some utopian 
conception’’ remote in time or space or both. Little is gained by 
Professor Mortimer Adler’s invoking of ‘‘the fundamental facts 
of history’’ or ‘‘the political nature of man,’’ or by Professor 
Quincey Wright’s appeal to the spirit of ‘‘modernism.’’ Professor 
McKeon catalogues the failures of the current discussions of peace 
from the philosophic perspective: the myriad confusions which re- 
sult from our failure to clarify our own position and to understand 
the positions of others. The achievement of peace ‘‘depends on 
firm convictions concerning human rights and freedom and de- 
mands tolerance and understanding of other convictions. Peace 
so considered and so achieved is endangered equally by loss of tol- 
erance of other philosophies and by abandonment of all philosophic 
interest and control .. .’’ (p. 226). 
H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Pike County Historical Society of Milford, Pennsylvania, 
held a memorial meeting in honor of Charles S. Peirce, on October 
15, 1945, in recognition of him as a thinker and as citizen of Mil- 
ford for the last third of his lifetime. The Rev’d Frederic H. 
Young of Newark, New Jersey, and a Fellow in the Philosophy De- 
partment of Princeton University, presented a detailed biographical 
and analytical paper entitled ‘‘Charles Sanders Peirce: America’s 
Greatest Logician and Most Original Philosopher,’’ which is to be 
published by the Society. 

In response to Mr. Young’s paper, the Historical Society has 
not only begun a collection of Peirceana to be given to the Pike 
County Public Library, but is planning to establish a C. S. Peirce 
Scholarship Fund to encourage able students in the local academy, 
to start an Annual Lectureship on some aspect or related phase of 
Peirce, and to found a Charles S. Peirce Memorial Society under 
whose auspices future activities would be held. 

Those interested in the founding and organization of the Peirce 
Society will please communicate with Frederic H. Young, Graduate 
College, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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LTHOUGH we are victorious, our sick civilization is still rent 

by deep conflicts, military, economic, political, and ideologi- 

cal. The illness of our social order, in this respect, is akin to the 

mental illness of an individual. When a mental disorder is ‘‘func- 

tional’’ rather than ‘‘organic,’’ its treatment by a skilled psychia- 

trist involves the analysis and resolution of psychological conflicts. 

The illness of a.civilization requires a similar diagnosis and treat- 

ment. The philosopher, moreover, must grapple with the problem 

because the rifts in society are reflected by, and interact with, rifts 
in thought. 

There is a very old and rich philosophical tradition—to which 
such diverse thinkers as Heraclitus, Plato, Hegel, Nietzsche, and 
Marx have contributed—a tradition which maintains that conflicts 
should be resolved by a creative interpenetration of opposites. 
This conception is deeply engraved in the history of philosophy. 

No thinker, ancient or modern, has more assiduously pondered 
the methodological implications of dialectical synthesis than Hegel. 
Whereas Aristotle based logic upon a substance-attribute analysis, 
implying the individualism of separate substances, Hegel tried to 
work out logic on a new basis, which would take fuller account 
of continuities and gradations in reality. Traditional logic, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, conceives opposition as formal contradiction: 
““X is Y’’ being opposed by ‘‘X is not Y.’’ Hegel, on the con- 
trary, conceived of opposition not as the juxtaposition of a positive 
and a negative but as the opposition of two positives (the thesis 
and the antithesis), which implicate and yet in a sense ‘‘negate’’ 
each other. Their mutuality and opposition, their incomplete- 
ness and falsehood when each is taken in isolation, force us to rec- 
oncile them in a wider thought-construct (the synthesis). Every- 
thing comes to fruition, comes to grief through conflict with its 
opposite, enters a higher truth which includes the partial truths 
of it and its opposite. Hegel believed that this is the career of a 
philosophic principle, a scientific theory, a religious creed, a po- 
litical institution, an economic system—the career, indeed, of every 
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finite thing in the cosmos. Since he believed that thought and be- 
ing are identical, his is a material and not a formal logic. 

Much in Hegel’s theory is false or questionable. Because of 
the abstractness and even artificiality of: most of his analysis, the 
movement of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis frequently appears, 
in the famous words of F. H. Bradley, as ‘‘a ballet of bloodless 
eategories.’’ Too often in Hegel, and much too often in some 
recent proponents of ‘‘dialectics,’’ there is a failure to distinguish 
the concepts of contradictories, contraries, opposites, and alterna- 
tives. Very dubious is the metaphysical framework of Hegel’s 
dialectics, whereby he seeks to describe all processes in terms of a 
single pattern, and to demonstrate that all logical thinking and 
all history, whether human or natural, marches onward to the 
Absolute Idea. 

In the present discussion, I am not interested in any of these 
grander or more questionable aspects of ‘‘dialectics.’’ Nor do I 
sympathize with the attempt to override the fundamental rules of 
thought, such as the principle of contradiction. I believe, how- 
ever, that opposing ideas often infect and complement and enrich 
each other, and that apparently irreconcilable ideas can often be 
reconciled by finding the proper distinctions and qualifications, or 
by incorporating and reinterpreting them within a wider organiza- 
tion of thought. 

A concrete example, taken from the life and correspondence of 
that brilliant, almost legendary figure, T. E. Lawrence, will help 
to make my position clear. After his astonishing feats as a leader 
of the Arabs in the first World War, he suffered something like a 
nervous breakdown from the strain he had undergone, from sub- 
sequent overwork in writing the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and 
from other complex causes. In 1922 he sought escape from men- 
tal turmoil by enlisting under an assumed name as a mechanic 
in the Royal Air Force. The following year, in a continued at- 
tempt to elude publicity, he transferred to the Tank Corps. The 
ensuing experience as an ordinary enlisted man brought deep 
anguish, almost to the point of madness and suicide. Being an 
Oxford graduate, an archeologist, man of letters, and lover of 
music, he was wounded to the quick by the indifference of his new 
companions to beauty and culture. In a letter to Lionel Curtis, 
the editor of the Review of Politics, he poured forth his bitter ques- 
tions and doubts: 


Can there be profit, or truth, in all these modes and sciences and arts of 
ours? The leisured world for hundreds, or perhaps thousands of years has 
been jealously working and recording the advance of each generation from 
the starting-point of the next—and here these masses are as animal, as carnal 
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as were their ancestors before Plato and Christ and Shelley and Dostoevsky 
taught and thought. In this crowd it’s made startlingly clear how short is 
the range of knowledge, and what poor conductors of it ordinary humans are. 
You and I know: you have tried to tell all whom you can reach: and the end 
is here, a cimmerian darkness with bog-lights flitting wrongly through its gas.1 


Lawrence’s realization of the pervasive animality of his com- 
panions was no more shocking to his personality than the doubts 
that now assailed him as to the réle of such artists and intellectuals 
as himself. Without any deep foundation in the masses, the culti- 
vated ‘‘élite’’ seemed to him rootless, and therefore lacking the 
pristine health and virility of his carnal companions. 


These fellows are the reality, and you and I, the selves who used to meet 
in London and talk of fleshless things, are only the outward wrappings of a 
core like these fellows. They let light and air play always upon their selves, 
and consequently have grown very lustily, but have at the same time achieved 
health and strength in their growing. Whereas our wrappings and bandages 
have stunted and deformed ourselves, and hardened them to an apparent in- 
sensitiveness . . . but it’s a callousness, a crippling, only to be yea-said by 
aesthetes who prefer clothes to bodies, surfaces to intentions.2 


This letter is a vivid presentation of perhaps the supreme prob- 
lem of human culture: How can the uprooted intelligentsia strike 
roots in the soil of humanity? How can the leaven of culture 
enter into the lump of common life? How can mankind, split into 
the ‘‘élite’’ and the masses, be harmonized and made whole? How 
can we attain a culture that is high in its vertical thrust and broad 
in its horizontal spread? 

We can here detect, moreover, the dialectical pattern of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. The first stage of Lawrence’s mental 
history was the experience of the ‘‘choice goods’’—the cultivation 
of excellence in poetry, art, music, and philosophy. This was fol- 
lowed by a shocking reversal: the apparent negation of all that 
he most valued—the discovery that the ‘‘common goods,’’ which 
lack refinement but have intense vitality, are sharply opposed to 
his aristocratic values. The resulting conflict forced him to think 
back over the whole of his previous experience. His letters writ- 
ten at this stage implied that mankind must not sacrifice the com- 
mon goods out of love for the choice goods, nor. vice versa; and 
consequently the goal is neither excellence alone nor sharing alone 
but the sharing of excellence. He was reaching out toward the 
ideal of a high yet classless culture, and his whole view of life was 
being broadened and transformed. 

He was too individualistic and unpolitical in his interests to 


1 The Letters of T. E. Lawrence (New York, 1939), p. 413. 
2Ibid., p. 414. 
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push the implications of his thinking into the field of fundamental 
social reconstruction. It was characteristic of him to think in 
terms of personal action, such as the attempt, by sharing his 
phonograph record collection, to stimulate the appreciation of fine 
music among the enlisted men. But at least we can appreciate 
the broad implications of his more mature insight: we can under- 
stand that the valid ideal for human culture, in its many diverse 
aspects, is the interpenetration of excellence and sharing. 

In addition to the clash between aristocracy and democracy, 
as we have seen it illustrated in the experience of Lawrence, there 
are other major conflicts which beset us, such as freedom versus 
organization, relativism versus absolutism, localism versus uni- 
versalism, and technology versus humanism. In all these instances, 
the resolution of the conflict is apparently to be sought, not in 
exalting one set of values at the expense of the other, but in their 
interpenetration and cross-fertilization. The conflict between 
‘social planning’’ and ‘‘free enterprise’’ requires a new synthesis: 
neither mere freedom nor mere organization, but a new quality in 
both and a new ideal as a result of their union: organized freedom 
and: free organization. Again, the conflict between absolutism and 
relativism can be resolved only by combining the old and the new, 
the theme and the variation, the enduring ideal and the shifting 
strategy, the spirit of change and the spirit of conservation. Simi- 
larly, if we are to resolve the conflict between localism and uni- 
versalism, we must make catholicity and local patriotism, world- 
citizenship and regionalism, the great State and the small 
community, interpenetrate and support each other. Finally, the 
conflict between men and machines requires a union of ‘‘oppo- 
sites’’: not a rejection of either humanism or technology but their 
creative fusion, each functioning in its own proper way: life the 
master, the machine the tool. In dealing with these fundamental 
conflicts, we should recognize the polarities in experience, and try 
to synthesize conflicting values so as to preserve and enhance what 
is precious in each. 


II 


If we apply this ‘‘ dialectical method’’ to contemporary society, 
however, we should try to discover the factors which govern suc- 
cess or failure. 

We must not combine false values, as in Hitler’s ‘‘synthesis’’ 
of pseudo-socialism and depraved nationalism. The combination 
of two bad things is not apt to beget a good thing. The Soviet 
Union has apparently proved that it is possible to unite the univer- 
salist ideal of socialism with the particularist ideal of a cultural 
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nationalism ; but if the synthesis is to be valid, the true values of 
each must be preserved or heightened. 

We must be careful not to compromise and thus degrade our 
ideals by a ‘‘synthesis’’ of good and evil. Logically it is quite 
possible that what is bad in one context may be good in another 
context, and that life can be made better by including a certain 
amount of ‘‘evil.’”” The man who is too much on the side of the 
angels seems inhuman and not very attractive. Similarly, heaven 
has always seemed a bit dull even when imagined by a Dante or a 
Milton, and any man would hesitate to buy a one-way ticket for 
Utopia. This is partly because what is conventionally called good 
is sometimes merely goody-goody, and partly because life without 
a few genial sins does not have a sufficiently diversified content. 
If we include ‘‘evil’’ to heighten ‘‘the spice of life,’’? however, we 
should do so only in such measure and in such combinations as to 
improve and not degrade. We must not give way to cruelty and 
vileness. The disastrous policy of appeasing fascism, for example, 
was based upon the illusion that some ‘‘understanding’’ might be 
reached or ‘‘middle ground’’ might be discovered between a val- 
uable and a vicious way of life. Mussolini and Hitler were more 
realistic when they declared that ‘‘no compromise’’ is possible 
between the ‘‘two worlds,’’ democracy and fascism. Not forget- 
ting that we have mortal enemies nor compromising with fascist 
degradation, we must create a peace that is completely and radi- 
eally democratic, not in the sense that it excludes uncommon goods 
but that it opposes special privilege and under-privilege. Possibly 
some of the fascist values can be redeemed and transmuted by 
incorporating them within the democratic synthesis; but this state- 
ment applies only to true values, not to disvalues, not to the ter- 
rible evils of fascism. 

We should realize that the attempt to combine opposed values 
without transvaluation produces only a sick vacillation or a weak 
eclecticism. When such values as we have mentioned—excellence 
and sharing, freedom and organization, absolutism and relativism, 
universalism and localism, or technology and humanism—are fused 
together, each of the opposing values must be transmuted by its 
interpenetration with the other. It may be objected that, in all 
cases of such ‘‘synthesis,’’ we do not merge values but merely alter- 
nate and combine them, each remaining what it was before. ‘‘Free- 
dom,’’ for example, remains ‘‘freedom,’’ and ‘‘organization’’ 
remains ‘‘organization,’? and we merely combine them in dis- 
crete proportions. The fact is rather that we alter our concep- 
tions: we transform our old laissez faire individualistic conception 
of freedom, and we likewise transform our old bureaucratic con- 
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ception of organization: and we therefore unite them, not as 
fixed and immutable opposites, but as values which complement 
and transform one another, so that the resultant conception of 
‘‘free organization,’’ as realized, for example, in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, is essentially novel. Unless there is such an 
inventiveness and creative synthesis, we shall have a mélange of 
incompatible principles, and the frictions and confusions will 
persist. Ancient Rome tended merely to piece together the hetero- 
geneous fragments from other cultures, and its civilization, since 
mere eclecticism is uncreative, was shallow. Fascism, of course, 
has been even more eclectic and correspondingly more superficial. 
If we are to have a dynamic culture, or a peace that will endure, 
it must be no such jerrybuilt structure. 

In trying to reconcile conflicting values, we should avoid the 
tendency to depress one for the benefit of the other. For ex- 
ample, the pragmatists have rightly insisted that means should 
not be neglected in our preoccupation with ends, but they have 
tended to fall into the opposite error of slighting intrinsic values 
for the sake of instrumental. Even Dewey, although maintaining 
‘‘the continuity of means and ends,’’ has so strongly insisted that 
the means carry over to, infect, and are incorporated in, the ends 
that the ends as such have at times almost vanished from con- 
sideration. Consequently, he has not sufficiently realized that a 
good end may justify an intrinsically bad but necessary means to 
that end, as, for example, the defeat of an evil enemy may justify 
a determined waging of war, or the achievement of a social and 
economic democracy may justify an iron control in a chaotic 
period of transition. If ends are degraded by bad means it is 
equally true that means are elevated by good ends. Also the ends 
have a relative independence and stability, and consequently it is 
false to say that the qualitative character of the means must al- 
ways carry over to, and largely determine, the qualitative char- 
acter of the end. For example, it obviously does not follow that, 
because a medical operation is painful, the consequent state of 
health is also painful. I cite the means-end dichotomy as an ex- 
ample of duality which we can falsely bridge by emphasizing 
one member of the dichotomy at the expense of the other. The 
same consideration holds for innumerable other bifurcations: we 
should do full justice to each of the opposed elements, so that both 
of the polar values or principles can be fully expressed and pro- 
tected. 

We must also recognize the need of emphasis and subordina- 
tion. Not all conflicts and not all syntheses are equally funda- 
mental. Just as in Gregorian music there is the cantus firmus, 
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the basic continuous voice to which all other voices are subordi- 
nate, so in the good life or the good society there is a firm and basic 
design which contrapuntal themes enrich rather than efface. Marx 
found the fundamental theme of history in the struggle between 
the economic oppressors and the economically oppressed, and he 
sought to resolve this conflict by the establishment of a classless, co- 
operative society. I believe—though I have no space to argue the 
point here—that there is a great deal of truth in Marx’s central 
thesis: that the problem of economic conflict, at least in our own 
age, takes precedence over every other, and that the ideal of a co- 
operative commonwealth, without invidious distinction of race or 
nation or class, should be the basic objective of our polity. If 
there is no such central design and no careful modulation of em- 
phasis, conflicts will be not resolved but merely obscured by a 
confusion of detail. Our most immediate duty is to think through 
the meaning of life and decide, as best we can, what is thus central. 

But thinking must be combined with acting. We can not re- 
solve social conflicts merely in thought ; we must do it in action and 
in profound institutional reconstruction. Thought and the sur- 
rounding world interact: consequently the ideal of merely clois- 
tered reflection is illusory. If we admit the fact of interaction, 
however, we must still ask certain questions. Is the interaction 
that of equal or unequal forces, and, if unequal, which force is the 
greater? These are questions, of course, that involve the whole 
philosophy of existence, and I can not discuss them here. But 
surely it is naive to suppose that philosophy, even in its broad 
meaning, is the main determiner of social change, and it is even 
more naive to suppose that such change works itself out in the 
empyrean of abstract thought without engaging men’s physical 
actions and institutions. When William Blake declared, ‘‘Sooner 
murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires,’’* he 
was putting the case a little strongly; but it is a well established 
psychiatric principle that the tendency to dwell solely in thought 
is a kind of disease, a sick way of evading reality. Again, when 
Bradley criticized Hegel’s logic as ‘‘a ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories,’’ he was pointing out a very real weakness which charac- 
terizes many besides Hegel. One might almost call this lack of 
concrete realism the occupational disease of philosophers. In a 
world that has suffered economic debacle and totalitarian war, we 
must shake off this disease : we must combine an audacity of thought 
that will criticize the ultimate bases of our social order with a de- 
termination to translate such thought, when well considered, into 


3**The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake (New York, 1927), p. 195. 
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action. The Tennessee Valley Authority, as a concrete attempt to 
reconcile federalism and local autonomy and freedom and organi- 
zation, is worth quite as much as a philosophical treatise on the 
union of these ‘‘opposites.’’ Such experiments, moreover, have 


as much to contribute to philosophy as philosophy to contribute to 
them. 


III 


We must not exaggerate the value of dialectical synthesis. It 
is by no means the only valuable social process. The processes 
of imitation, maturation, adaptation, and codperation may go on 
with very little conflict and yet be extremely valuable. Even when 
two valid principles are in conflict there is more than one possi- 
bility in resolving the conflict. In general, there are four possi- 
bilities, which we can symbolize by the conjunction Both-And, the 
alternative Either-Or, the mean In Between, and the negation 
Neither-Nor and Nothing Between. 

If Both-And does not represent a mere eclectic joining of hete- 
rogeneous values, it involves the kind of synthesis which we have 
been discussing: an interpenetration of opposites. We must rec- 
‘ognize, however, that life does not always permit us to combine 
opposed values, even when both are very precious. The tragic 
fact must be recognized that sometimes Either-Or can not, by any 
manner of means, be translated into Both-And. Like the petulant 
child who is offered a choice of desserts, we may demand both, 
but life, like a stern parent, will sometimes not permit that choice. 
It is not always possible, for example, to combine peace and jus- 
tice. These are ordinarily not opposites, but in certain situations 
they are not only opposed but irreconcilable. If the existing so- 
cial order is abominable and entrenched, and if there is a chance 
for its overthrow, there can be no external peace for an honest 
man. Inevitably, the issue is joined: the days of combat are at 
hand. External peace must then be renounced for the sake of that 
inner peace, the sense of spiritual integrity, which can not be sac- 
rificed without the loss of one’s soul. Even when the choice is less 
grim, we sometimes lack the capacity to combine opposed values. 
Very few of us, for example, have the ability of Spinoza to unite 
the opposites of mysticism and logic, and most of us will choose or 
emphasize one at the expense of the other. The interpenetration 
of opposites will yield a richer harmony, but in practice it is often 
very difficult to achieve, and we sometimes must be satisfied with 
the more congenial or rational of two alternatives. 

Or, again, we may choose the mean, In Between. The most 
famous exponent of this choice is Aristotle. He tends to think, 
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not in terms of a new synthesis which is the result of an inter- 
penetration of opposites, but in terms of a compromise and ‘‘middle 
ground.’’ In his famous account of ‘‘the golden mean’’ in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, he defines moral goodness as a stable disposi- 
tion to choose a mean between excess and deficiency, a mean rela- 
tive and adjustable to individuals and particular circumstances. 
For example, courage is a mean between cowardice and rashness, 
but the just right degree of boldness in the particular case involves 
action to the right extent, at the right time, with the right motive, 
and in the right manner. In the Politics, he advances a similar 
doctrine of the good state, which is conceived to be a flexible mean 
between democracy and aristocracy. The concept of the mean 
ean be extended to other social problems, as, for example, the 
right mean of political coercion falls between the extremes of 
tyranny and anarchy, but it fluctuates in the direction of severity 
or the opposite direction of tolerance as the dangers of crime and 
civil disorder increase or diminish. The concept of the golden 
mean is most applicable when the extremes are respectively ‘‘too 
much’’ and ‘‘too little,’’ or, in other words, when they are, as ex- 
aggerations, disvalues rather than values. But even when the 
opposite poles are positive values, a mean is sometimes the best 
solution, as every diplomat knows. England has become famous 
for its traditional policy of compromise, and although compromise 
is more often out of place than the English tend to realize, they 
have demonstrated that there is a wide area of social practice in 
which it is quite in place. 

At times, however, the right choice, even when we are con- 
fronted by genuine values, is ‘‘Neither-Nor’’ and not even the 
mean. Occasionally, it is better to shift one’s ground and alto- 
gether to avoid dealing with the conflict, either because the con- 
flict springs from an irresolvable antinomy or because its reso- 
lution would be too costly. The tragic example of Friedrich 
Nietzsche will illustrate the point. He wished to combine such 
opposites as barbarian and civilized values, nihilistic and affirma- 
tive moods, individualistic and communal attitudes, Appolonian 
and Dionysian ways of life. All his values were highly ambiva- 
lent, and he tried to embrace the widest compass of human experi- 
ence. There was one polarity, however, that he failed properly to 
grasp: the opposition between unity and complexity. His fatal 
tendency was to emphasize intensity and variety to the neglect of 
simplicity. He failed clearly to see that life, since its energies are 
exhaustible, must practice economy and put some check upon its 
intensity and amplitude. In the reconciliation of unity and va- 
riety, each must temper and limit the other. But Nietzsche was 
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impatient of limitation, and hence he tried to embrace all conflicts 
and combine all oppositions. As Harry Slochower has said, he 
was destroyed by the ambivalence of his own nature: ‘‘It was his 
fate to be both sides. He died because he could not reconcile 
them.’’* He would have been more successful and perhaps would 
not have lost his sanity if he had deliberately limited his prob- 
lem by concentrating upon certain key conflicts to the exclusion 
of others. 

The same considerations apply to the group as to the individ- 
ual: here too there must at times be evasion of certain issues. For 
example, it is no accident that during time of war there tend to be 
coalitions within governments and among resistance groups. 
When faced by conflict with a great and common enemy, factions 
compose their differences and concentrate upon the major task. 
They may not have found any real solution of the issues which 
ordinarily divide them, but emphasis upon these issues during a 
time of severe struggle would catastrophically divide and weaken 
their powers. It is sometimes better, therefore, to evade and post- 
pone. 

The difficult art of living involves a choice between these vari- 
ous possibilities: the synthesis of opposed positions, or the espousal 
of one of the alternatives, or the determination of a mean, or the 
evasion of the issue so as to consolidate all available energies. No 
simple or single rule can be applied to life. 

The complexities are increased by a very important consid- 
eration which so far we have neglected. We have spoken in terms 
of polarities—in terms of the relations between two opposed values 
or principles. The human mind has a tendency thus to limit itself 
to dyadic relations, but often the most valuable syntheses depend 
upon triadic or even more complex relationships. Just as the his- 
tory of Western drama really began when Sophocles introduced 
a third character upon the stage, so the real drama in the inter- 
play of ideas begins when three or more ideas are introduced. 

The point can be illustrated by reference to the problem of 
maintaining peace in the present world situation. There are three 
major culture-areas of immense political significance: (1) the 
great Western Democracies—the United States and Great Britain 
and her Dominions, (2) the Soviet Union, and (3) the Far East, 
especially China. Codperation among these areas requires much 
more than a political program; it calls for mutual tolerance and 
understanding, a cross-fertilization of civilizations, a cultural in- 
termingling of various ways of life. The Western Democracies 
need, for example, the Chinese ideal of tolerance and the Soviet 


4 No Voice is Wholly Lost (New York, 1945), p. 20. 
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ideal of a planned and non-exploitative society ; the Soviets should 
have more of Western liberalism and Chinese urbanity; and the 
Chinese can greatly profit from Western science and democracy 
and Soviet devotion to communal enterprise. Even this phrasing 
is much too simple since the interplay of values between the three 
cultures is very much more complex than my words suggest. Each 
of the three cultural blocs, moreover, can be broken up into di- 
verse interacting parts, and there are other great cultural areas, 
such as India and Latin America, which must enter into the inter- 
play of forces. Peace and world-codperation depend upon the 
interaction and interpenetration of many ideals; and even in a 
single nation such as the United States there are many-sided inter- 
cultural relationships which can provide a rich and variegated 
orchestration. We must therefore look beyond the Hegelian type 
of dual synthesis to an extraordinarily complex and many-faceted 
synthesis. 

We may conclude that ‘‘the principle of polarity’’ is funda- 
mental to progress, but that conflicts are of different types and 
obey different principles. The harmony of two contraries, or the 
interpenetration of two opposites, is but a simple case of the unity 
of the multiform. We must not give up the search for unity in our 
distraught and war-shattered world, but we are more likely to be 
successful if we realize how intricate are the conflicts and how 
various must be the resolutions. ‘‘Like a dome of many colored 
glass,’’ life can not be reduced to any simple pattern. 


MEtvin RADER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF C. A. STRONG 


N 1936 Charles Augustus Strong wrote the final revision of his 
theory of knowledge. It appeared under the title of A Creed 
for Sceptics. This title is somewhat misleading for the term 
“‘seeptic’’ has at least two connotations. It may refer to a type of 
thinking which finds no assurance in life that human aspiration and 
ideals are ‘‘grounded’”’ in the reality of things. To these thinkers 
Strong speaks in the last chapter, proclaiming that a suitable 
standard of values can be found in the permanence and constancy 
of the human instincts of love and justice which are predominant 
over the bad instincts. The real substance of the book, however, — 
deals with the second meaning of the term. In this sense a sceptic 
is one who denies the possibility of real knowledge. Dr. Strong 
never relaxed his insistence that knowledge is possible and that we 
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are able to understand its conditions and to distinguish between 
the true and the false. 

The years of Strong’s life were spent in the attempt to clarify 
the epistemological problem. From his earliest work to his latest 
one may detect the gradual changes in his thought. In its final 
form there are elements which were present in the first construc- 
tion, but there are also new factors resulting either from the elimi- 
nation of previous errors or from additions required by increased 
insight. 

The general features of Strong’s final theory may best be de- 
scribed in his own words. In a brief, but important, paragrap 
he succinctly formulates his view as follows: 


Critical realism, that is, the duality of sense-datum and real thing; the 
recognition of internal perception as analogous to external, thus providing a 
real self for sense-data to be given to; the atomic constitution of this self, and 
consequent production of sense-data by fusion and projection of the atoms; 
the unsubstantiability and inefficacy of data, but, on the other hand, their 
essential office of presenting substantial and efficacious things—these are the 
stages by which the theory arrives at its common-sense conclusions that things 
are real and that perception is a knowing of them. 


Here are the five bases upon which Strong’s solution of the 
epistemological problem is built. Let us consider each in turn. 

(1) The duality of datum and object. This, of course, marks 
the position as a form of critical realism. It maintains that ex- 
ternal objects are not known intuitively but through the instru- 
mentation of a surrogate. Strong felt that his position was im- 
pregnable because it is based on such facts as the discrepancy in 
time between a heard cannon shot and the seen flash and the actual 
explosion. The first two, being later than the last, can not be 
identical with it. Witness also the visual experience of stars whose 
light left its source centuries ago. Evidence of this nature is suffi- 
cient to convince Strong that in the knowledge situation we have 
to deal with the original event or thing and a substitute which 
makes it possible for the real thing to be known. 

There are other reasons for insisting upon the duality of the 
datum and the object. For example, the fact that air intervenes 
between the object and the percipient makes it necessary that the 
conduction occur in this medium. This may distort or change the 
object as it is perceived. Moreover, the possibility of perception 
depends upon an extremely complex nervous system and at any 
stage in this system some distortion may result. The clinching 
argument for Strong is the notion that sense-data are products 
which are brought into being by the self. The self does not con- 


1A Creed for Sceptics, p. vi. (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1937.) 
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sciously generate sense-data. Rather, the process is automatic and 
serves the biological necessity of introducing the external world 
tous. Such an inheritance is therefore of the ‘‘hoariest antiquity.’’ 

The genesis of sense-data takes place in this manner: a ray of 
light strikes the eye and acts upon the retina. The result is a 
sense-impression which appears as a nervous event to external per- 
ception and.as a sensation to internal perception. In itself, however, 
it is a flow of sentients. This flow of sentients Strong calls visual 
sentience. The visual sentience has a certain structure or ar- 
rangement of its parts, that is, it has a character which reflects the 
character of the external object. The sense-datum is thus an 
effect of the object; it resembles the object to some degree but it 
is not itself aware of the object. Sense-data are inherently non- 
cognizant. They have their physical presentments in the sensory 
nervous process and they are effects of the object, but they are not 
aware of the object. 

Given a non-cognizant flow of visual sentience, how does aware- 
ness of an external thing arise? The answer is to be found in 
Strong’s earlier writings and is strenuously maintained in his later 
view. The clue lies in the motor reaction of the percipient. Aware- 
ness is possible because the visual sentience evokes a motor response 
which is directed toward an external object and not to the state of 
feeling itself. The response is appropriate, that is, it is to the ob- 
ject which really called it forth and not to the feeling. This puts 
the person or animal in touch with the environment, enabling him 
to secure food or find safety. 

To achieve this result the interrelationship of the parts of the 
nervous system is necessary. For example, the sight of food and 
the consequent movement toward it depends upon an ocular ele- 
ment and a practical element. When the eyes are turned toward 
an object the muscles converge and accommodate. There follows 
the rise of muscular sentience and the object is located as to direc- 
tion and distance. Then the major striped muscles may be called 
into activity and the organism is prepared to deal with the object. 
In both instances our attention is directed to the object outside us. 

Now turning the attention outward, we have turned it away from the 
visual sentience as a state in us, and fixed it solely on the external thing and 
the characters which the visual sentience shows this thing to possess. These 
occupy the attention to the exclusion of everything else, since it is they alone 


that concern us. Thus the visual sentience reveals the external but remains 
itself concealed, as a feeling.2 


The sentience within us, then, gives rise to a sense-datum by an ex- 
ternalization which is false, that is, the sense-datum is the result of 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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the internal being treated as if it were the external and this Strong 
says is a ‘‘harmless fiction.’’ It is the sense-datum that is fictitious 
and appears outside us. It is the feeling or state that is internal. 
Only the object is both real and external. 

In spite of this dualism and the fact that only the datum is 
intuited Strong declared that in perception the real object is known. 
This is the refrain or motif that appears again and again in his 
epistemological writings. It seems to be a defiant insistence that 
the real object must be known if knowledge is real knowledge. 
Nevertheless, he fails to show clearly how one can pass from a fic- 
tion to a real (with which it is not identical) in such a way that 
the real is known by means of the phantasm. This seems to me an 
insuperable difficulty in Strong’s view. 

An analysis of the nature of the sense-datum reveals another 
chasm between it and the object. The externality of the datum is 
fictitious, that of the object is real. The datum is simple, the real 
complex. The datum is a mere apparent which has being only 
if perceived. The object alone has real being. Sense-data are 
without substance or efficacy or continuous existence. Only real 
objects are efficacious in the realm of nature. ‘‘In reality,’’ says 
Strong, ‘‘the sense-datum, while in itself a mere apparent or ap- 
parition, is in its office the appearance of a thing to a self—and so, 
essentially, a bridge over which the latter passes to the externally 
real.’’* It is not clear how we can pass over this bridge with 
confidence. The end supports are present but there is no floor 
over which traffic may pass without danger. What seems to be 
needed is courage, and a blind courage to cross. Is this the func- 
tion of animal faith or instinctive trust? Probably so, but to end 
in faith seems hardly satisfactory as a solution to the problem of 
knowledge. 

(2) Internal perception is analogous to external perception. 
The second major thesis of Strong’s position is the parallel be- 
tween internal and external perception. They are parallel ac- 
cording to the mode in which they reveal their separate objects, not 
in what they disclose. External perception reveals the character 
of things but not the nature of the real. It is to internal percep- 
tion that we must look for information de rerum natura. By means 
of internal perception we are aware of sensations and also of 
feelings. As feelings are states of the self, to have knowledge of 
feelings is to have knowledge of the self. This Strong declared is 
a requirement of critical realism. There is a similar duality of 
datum and object in internal perception as in external perception. 
Thus in internal perception the object is revealed by a substitute 


3 Ibid., p. 9. 
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and may differ more or less from the substitute. But does this 
leave us in doubt as to the nature of the real? No, affirms Strong, 
we are saved by one fact, namely, that external and internal per- 
ception converge in at least one instance. That is, ‘‘feelings in the 
self are referred to the same place as processes in the nervous sys- 
tem.’’* This, he assumes, means that the two modes of cognition 
reveal the same object, namely, the self. 

Strong tried to reconcile two opposing theories of knowing. 
Either we have some knowledge by immediate apprehension with 
no need of a substitute or we must take all knowledge, includ- 
ing that by way of internal perception, on animal faith. For 
example, in one paragraph we read, ‘‘Feelings are not all bodily 
or peripheral. There are some which, when internally perceived, 
make us aware of the core of the self. Amusement at a joke— 
disappointment—desire in any form—the element of will that 
enters into anger; who can doubt, when he is conscious of them, 
that he perceives the momentary center of his being.’’*® Does this 
mean that on some occasions we have immediate acquaintance with 
the self? Strong nowhere explicitly says as much. If it means 
that, then there is no need for instinctive trust in this form of cog- 
nition. But a few paragraphs later he declares that, ‘‘If neither 
in external nor in internal perception the object is a datum of 
intuition, its nature as it is in itself may differ to a greater or less 
extent from the account of it given by the substitute.’’*® If the 
real differs from the substitute, or if the duality between object 
and datum is necessary in internal perception, then we are in the 
same difficulty we found in external perception. What guarantee 
do we have that the real is of the nature of feeling if it is known 
by a substitute whose nature is not feeling? Actually the predic- 
ament is worse for internal perception than external. In the lat- 
ter the appeal is made to biological necessity. It is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the percipient to distinguish between the real and the 
unreal. But what biological advantage is achieved by insisting 
that the real self is of the nature of feeling? In the end Strong 
offered this as an assumption waiting for more adequate confirma- 
tion. Meanwhile he relied on instinctive trust believing that it 
is better to give some credit to knowledge than having no knowl- 
edge of the real at all. 

(3) The composite self. The self is temporally composite, by 
which Strong meant that it passes through a series of different 
states; and it is spatially composite when regarded from without 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 

5 Ibid., p. 2. 

6 Ibid., p. 3. 
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as the nervous process or the total physical organism. This view 
he thought explained discrimination: 


How understand the breaking up of apparent things, under close attention, 
into parts, unless the self which at first apprehended the thing as simple was 
composed of parts, and perceived the thing as simple so long as its parts 
evoked only a simple reaction, but became aware of parts when its own parts 
began to evoke or tend to evoke many reactions? 7 


These spatially separate parts, which compose the self, are in 
the final analysis minute elements called sentients. A state of 
sentience is a group or flow of sentients. 

The self stands in two relations in the perceptual process, that 
is, its relation to the datum which involves intuition, and its rela- 
tion to the real thing which involves intent. Strong sometimes 
interchanged intent and indication, and intuition and depiction. 
Intent consists of three functions. First, the physical function. 
This refers to the space and time relations of the body actually 
directed at a thing during the time when it is looked at, touched, 
or heard, ete. Second, the physiological function which is an in- 
stinctive tendency to react ‘‘incarnate in the passage from sen- 
sory impression to motor response.’’* Third, the psychological 
function which occurs when the sensations from the muscles re- 
port to the percipient his act of attending and he feels this adjust- 
ment. 

Intuition, the second relation in which the self stands, is the 
relation between the various feelings in the self, and the datum 
which appears when these feelings are externalized. Intuition has 
to do with the datum, intent with the real object. But though 
' the two relations may be separately considered for logical pur- 
poses, they never do and must not occur as separate acts in cog- 
nition. We do not intuit the datum and then infer the real ob- 
ject. Such an inference is invalid and we lose our hold on the 
real. By intending the real, that is, by reacting to a real object 
and not to the datum we cognize a real world. 

If one asks, Is perception representative? Strong’s answer is, 
Yes and no. It is representative in one sense, namely, the datum 
is a picture of the real object. The picture is sufficient for the 
needs of practice, but it is all that is intuited. In reality the real 
thing is distinct from it. Perception is not representative if we 
mean that the real thing is inferred from the picture. There is 
nothing in the datum from which one can validly deduce the ex- 
istence of the external real. However, ‘‘we have never known 


7 Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, p. 282. 
8 A Creed for Sceptics, p. 24. 
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real things otherwise than through pictures, and must therefore 
have known them without inference, or so to say, directly. Our 
knowledge was direct because it involved intent.’’ ® 

(4) The rise of sense-data. According to Strong, sense-data 
are phantasms which may or may not correctly render fact. They 
have no existential status and they are produced by the codpera- 
tion of sentience and action. Sense-data are generated by the 
state of sentience but they are made to appear outside the organ- 
ism by one’s action. The action alters the state of sentience and 
transforms it into a phantasm by means of two processes called 
projection and simplification. That projection in some sense exists 
is obvious when we see an after-image. Regardless of how it can 
be accounted for psychologically or physiologically, it is a fact 
of experience that it is seen ‘‘out there,’’ on the wall or ceiling. 
Something occurring within the organism is seen, with respect to 
its effects outside the organism. 

Projection or exteriorization is merely a referring of sensa- 
tions to a certain position or locality in space. It is a ‘‘conjuring 
up of a vision of something there—a phantasm.’’?® Or again, it 
is ‘‘a bringing of figments before the mind and not an actual ex- 
trusion of feelings from the body.’’?* Sense-data appear at a 
distance from us because of action. We tend to react as if the 
cause of the sensation were in a place outside of the body. All of 
this involves a necessary fiction—necessary, that is, for survival. 
By reacting as if certain sensations were outside the body, an ani- 
mal adjusts itself to an object that is really present. It is then a 
useful fiction, but projection would not have this function of utility 
if something were not really out there. In Strong’s words, ‘‘psy- 
chological fiction therefore implies epistemological realism as its 
necessary counterpart.’’ 

The second element in the rise and externality of sense-data 
is simplification. It is defined as follows: ‘‘the process by which 
a multitude of fine parts of sentience, either spatial or temporal 
parts or both, give rise to a datum which is destitute of parts, and 
therefore simple or ‘one.’’’?? If the parts are temporal the 
datum is the ‘‘specious present,’’ if they are spatial the datum is 
a sensible quality. 

It is the common experience of all that at certain times we are 
aware of wholes without being aware of the parts or the elements 


9 Ibid., p. 35. 
10 Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, p. 33. 
11 [bid., p. 60. 
12 Ibid., p. 65. 
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of the whole. This occurs when we see the total object—a white 
sheet of paper, or a grassy plot, or a mass of foliage, or a flower. 
Such an occurrence in perception raises the significant question 
regarding the suppression or exclusion of the parts. For though 
the parts are suppressed they nevertheless are present and percep- 
tion of them is possible if we turn our attention to them. The 
answer lies again in the emphasis upon activity or movement. We 
ean see the parts of the tree, the leaves, branches, etc., if we are 
moved to look at or touch them. But if we address action to the 
total tree the parts are suppressed. They vanish from perception 
and we get a picture of the whole tree. 

Again, this loss of parts through failure or inability to attend 
to them is illustrated in the temporal order. The time that we 
really experience is the ‘‘specious present,’’ that is, it is an in- 
terval of time having some duration. The interval is a whole. 
It is also extremely composite. We do not perceive its parts, we 
only perceive the total moment. Time, in Strong’s view, is in- 
finitely successive, consisting of minute parts, no two of which 
exist simultaneously. Nevertheless the interval appears as a mo- 
ment without parts or succession. Action makes possible this 
shrinkage of an ‘‘inconceivably manifold sequence’’ into what ap- 
pears to the percipient as a unit. 

To illustrate the place of action in this phenomenon, consider 
the hearing of one stroke of a bell. Strong distinguished three 
different times here. There is (1) the interval of vibration of the 
bell with its concussions on the air; (2) the later interval when 
the ear and the brain respond giving rise to auditory sensations; 
(3) the time occupied by the sound as heard—this is the specious 
present. One and two are real times. Three is only apparent 
time. One and two are also composite ad infinitum. Three ap- 
pears as a moment without discernible parts. 

Now what is apprehended is the first interval as a whole, that 
is, the single stroke of the bell. In this case perception and not 
memory is fundamental. In other words, we do not apprehend 
the first interval by means of the last part of the second interval, 
rather the whole of the second interval is necessary if we are to act 
in such a way as to adjust properly and adequately to the object. 
Or as Strong has put it, ‘‘the external interval is apprehended only 
as a whole, precisely because the whole of the internal (or second) 
interval is required. If we could react separately to the first half 
of the bell-stroke, and to the second half, we should be aware of 
two external events, not one.’’’* Thus the agency for simplifica- 
tion is not memory, as in Bergson, but is action, says Strong. We 

13 Ibid., p. 75. 
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react to a moment because we are unable to react to its temporal 
compositeness. Our power of adjustment is too impotent and lag- 
gard to enable us to be aware of anything smaller than a moment. 

Action causes sense-data to arise by simplifying and then pro- 
jecting the states of sentience. The states of sentience, we must 
remember, are in the self and compose the self. These states cause 
something to appear outside the organism because they move the 
organism to react as if there were something really there. Also 
the states cause this something to appear as qualitatively simple 
because of the organism’s inability to react to its complexity and 
its finer parts. ‘‘We have not the preformed tendencies to action 
that would permit us to be moved to response by the finer parts of 
which these states are in reality composed; and we have such ten- 
dencies which oblige us to respond as if, e.g., visual sensations were 
outside us.’’ +4 The sense-datum, then, is psychologically fictitious, 
that is, there is no character corresponding to it in the state of 
sentience. Epistemologically, however, sense-data are not ficti- 
tious, because, says Strong, they are the sole means of apprehend- 
ing the real. Therefore external objects are knowable. Strong 
never lost sight of his realism. 

A primary difficulty, it seems to me, is present. The mechanism 
of projection is not satisfactorily explained. Projection is not 
literal. It is ‘‘metaphorical’’ and a ‘‘fictitious shooting out’’; it 
is ‘‘a bringing of figments before the mind’’; it is ‘‘a conjuring up 
of a vision of something there.’’ Now although projection itself is 
fictitious the question is, Is what is fictitiously projected fictitious? 
And here Strong is not clear. He says that the sense-datum is a 
phantasm but he also has suggested that color sensations (not 
sense-data) exist in the organism. Thus ‘‘each separate bit of color 
sensation tries to bring about an eye-movement directing our glance 
to a corresponding external spot; and a bit of color, therefore, 
appears in the spot.’’*> This is a mystery. For how can green, 
blue, ete., arise out of that which is completely non-green or non- 
blue? 

Moreover, why does visual sentience evoke a motor response un- 
less it is aware of the external thing? Strong calls this passage 
from the sensory to the motor a ‘‘most ingenious device.’’ The 
visual sentience is said to reflect and convey the external thing and 
then to evoke a motor response to the thing. Yet Strong claimed 
that it is not cognizant of the thing. Why, then, does it function 
at all? Why evoke a motor response? Certainly awareness of 


14 Ibid., p. 32. 
15 Ibid., p. 59. 
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some character of the thing must be present in the visual sentience. 
But this Strong would not admit. 

The raison d’étre of cognition is survival. The argument for 
its existence is evolutionary in nature. We begin by attending to 
an external object. This process involves muscular contraction of 
sense organs and reference to a certain spot where the object is 
located. The reference is also felt, that is, the muscular and other 
sensations give one feelings of the direction in which his sense or- 
gans are reacting. ‘‘He turns it [the sense organ] instinctively ; 
and with trust that there is a real thing at that point.’’ ?* 

This preliminary function indicates the that and the where of 
the external object but does not tell what it is. How is knowledge 
of the latter gained? ; 


His information concerning its nature must come to him from the nature 
of the sensory impression, which, simply as a force, has moved him to attend. 
Since his attention is not addressed to the sensory impression itself, but is 
wholly engrossed with the external existent that caused it, what appears to 
him and becomes sensibly present will not be the subjective characters of this 
sensory impression, but the objective characters which it permits him to sup- 
pose in its external cause—what he hears will not be a ringing in his ears but 
the roar of the wind, what he sees will not be a subjective luminosity but an 
objective light. Only the supposed characters of the real thing will be sen- 
sibly present to him; but since these are in fact, and can only be, drawn from 
the characters of the sensory impression—conjoined, it is most important to 
add, with the muscular sensations by which he feels his particular act of at- 
tending—the sensibly given characters will be distinct in their being from the 
real characters, and dependent for their truth on the degree to which the 
sensory impression, when interpreted by the muscular act, is able to report the 
real characters correctly.17 


It is evident that one’s attention in cognition is addressed to the 
real thing and that the characters of the thing come only as ‘‘re- 
ports.’’ But, said Strong, one’s ‘‘instinctive trust in the existence 
of the thing will extend also to the description they gave of it.’’ 
These reports, he felt, must contain a large element of truth, else 
the animal or person could not survive, being unable to distinguish 
food from poison, friend from foe. This is Strong’s reply to ag- 
nosticism, which he regarded as a ‘‘pernicious doctrine.’’ If we 
do not have real knowledge imagination reigns, and with this comes 
illusion opening the doors to ‘‘all sorts of arbitrary fancies, which 
now have equal authority with science.’’ 

There is much that is plausible in Strong’s view. It is a thor- 
ough effort to show that in knowing we are not doomed to illusion 
and that knowledge is knowledge of reality. Strong insisted that 


16 A Creed for Sceptics, p. 22. 
17 [bid., p. 22. 
18 [bid., p. 23. 
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the opposite of having no knowledge at all is having some knowl- 
edre. At no place did he claim that knowledge is complete or ex- 
haustive. We have enough for survival and this is the end or goal 
of knowing. To be able to locate the object in space and time, to 
feel and see its causal efficacy in the natural realm—this is knowl- 
edge even if it is fragmentary and partial. 

Strong was never able to release the knower from the repre- 
sentational predicament. That is to say, the object itself is not 
directly known. We are introduced to the object by something 
which is not the object and which seems to me to effectively hinder 
direct cognition. In short, there was in Strong’s position a sub- 
jectivism which he was not willing to recognize. Perhaps we 
ought not to be too eager to criticize this severely, for the diffi- 
culties inherent in epistemology are enormous. But we may 
gently accuse him of claiming a major victory when there is some 
doubt of the success of the preliminary skirmishes. There is a 
discrepancy between what he hoped and claimed to have done and 
what he actually achieved. Strong’s thinking led him to an irre- 
solvable dualism that forbids confidence in the proposition that 
knowledge is real. The dualism is fatal—fatal, that is, in the light 
of his claims. At no point has he proved that the knower has im- 
mediate knowledge of the known. It is my conviction that only 
when this occurs can we have certain and reliable knowledge of the 
real. 

Strong’s epistemology seems to me to be too limited. It re- 
duces knowing to correct perception for purposes of survival. 
Then, we may ask, why has cognition become so complex? Ani- 
mals survive—in fact, are often better fitted, biologically speak- 
ing, to survive greater time spans than man. Yet animals do not, 
I suppose, experience the variety of colors, tastes, tones, etc., that 
the human being does. If these qualities are useful only for sur- 
vival, why are they so variegated? The artist sees tints that the 
layman misses. What survival value can these phenomena have? 
If the knowing process evolved solely to keep us alive it should 
have stopped when we were able to distinguish between the sound 
of an approaching enemy and that of a friend. Knowledge seems 
to have other values than survival-worth. It serves to make life 
more enjoyable and happier. It makes possible communication, 
not alone for protection and the creature comforts, but also for 
philosophic discourse and the establishing of friendships. In short, 
knowing introduces us to a world and to values which we can liter- 
ally enjoy ‘‘for their own sakes.’’ <A theory of knowledge must 
be able to account for this aspect of cognition. Royce’s words 
seem to me to make a pertinent and proper criticism. ‘‘ Perception 
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says it [knowledge] is not in me; conception says it is not in me; 
interpretation says it is nigh thee, even in thy heart.’’ 
1938, p. 339. 


Neat W. KLAUSNER 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


BOOK NOTE 


A Century of Latin-American Thought. Wiutu1aM REx CRAWFORD. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1944. 
320 pp. $3.50. 


The title of the above book is somewhat misleading and, in terms 
of the major portion of its content, it should have been called more 
exactly : ‘‘The Lives and Opinions of Some Latin-American Social 
Thinkers in the Last One-Hundred Years.’’ Explicitly addressed 
to the ‘‘average educated North American”’ rather than the ‘‘spe- 
cialist’’ (p. 3), Mr. Crawford’s volume represents the first attempt 
in English to write a popular story of the lives and social beliefs 
of ‘‘some thirty-five Latin-American thinkers and spiritual lead- 
ers’’ (p. 295) in the last one-hundred years. To our present knowl- 
edge, no Latin-American Laertius has yet quite dared to under- 
take the enormous task of bringing together the fundamental ideas 
of his ‘‘great patriot-thinkers’’ (p. 296) within a single cover. Of 
course, given this tremendously large order, whose proportions can 
be easily ascertained at a glance from the author’s appended Bib- 
liography, it is well-nigh impossible for him to do justice in 300- 
odd pages to the ‘‘pensadores’’ of the last one-hundred years in the 
twenty countries below the Rio Grande, with the net result that his 
pioneer work, however important and timely at this critical mo- 
ment of international affairs, reads essentially like a disconnected 
series of encyclopedia articles written hurriedly for a possible 
““Who’s Who in Latin-American Thought.’’ 

The general method employed throughout the book is bio-biblio- 
graphical. After a brief biographical sketch of each thinker, the 
author proceeds, in the main, to a cursory exposition and vague 
appraisal of the former’s principal publications that deal with the 
basic themes of social theory, such as education, religion, race, 
family, property, government and foreign relations, culture and 
civilization. There are exceptions to this general rule of proced- 
ure, as, for instance, his discussion of Alejandro Korn from Argen- 
tina, which is almost strictly philosophical in tone, but these ex- 
ceptions only serve to prove that Mr. Crawford did not quite make 


19 Quoted by Urban in Language and Reality, New York, Macmillan Co., 
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up his mind concerning the specific criterion for selecting his sub- 
ject-matter. 

The reader should keep constantly in mind that the author of 
this book, during his leave from the chairmanship of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Pennsylvania, has been engaged 
as Cultural Attaché of the United States Embassy in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. His professional interest as sociologist determines 
the scope of the book and his diplomatic post as cultural attaché 
determines the level of its discussion. This reviewer ventures to 
suggest that, if Mr. Crawford had brought more of his technique 
of sociological analysis and less of his diplomatic interest as to 
whether the representative minds of Latin America were ‘“‘His- 
panophiles’’ or ‘‘Hispanophobes,’’ for us or against us, he would 
have doubtless written a more lasting book and would have thereby 
promoted a sounder Good Neighbor Policy of cultural codperation, 
for which he justifiably has avowed sympathy. 

The author, to be sure, had good intentions in filling a wide gap 
in our scanty knowledge of the ideologies of the ‘‘other Americas,’’ 
but good intentions must be implemented properly in order to bear 
lasting fruit. This criticism on our part does not affect the in- 
strumental value of his volume as an English source of materials 
on the social ideas and ideals of Latin America, especially since 
their bulk at present is to be found scattered primarily within her 
three different languages. Furthermore, in view of the stark fact 
that the Latin-American countries have, on their own frank ad- 
mission, been culturally isolated from each other until very re- 
cently, this ‘‘Yankee’’ book about their ‘‘patriot-thinkers,’’ how- 
ever unflattering to the sensitive Latin American it may turn out 
to be, could easily act as a stimulus for more intellectual codpera- 
tion in the future among the very Latin Americans themselves, as 
well as a medium of mutual respect and understanding between 
the United States and Latin America. A thinker, like a prophet, 
may have ‘‘no honor in his own country,’’ but he may well acquire 
it eventually elsewhere through his neighbor. 

Aware of the inevitably selective character of his work, Mr. 
Crawford apologizes by specific reference for various omissions 
of persons and places in Latin America. However, there are at 
least two ‘‘pensadores’’ whom he does not mention at all and who 
deserve recognition for their social and/or cultural influence in 
Latin America across the last one-hundred years. They are Gabino 
Barreda (died in 1881), the Comtian reformer of education from 
Mexico, and Alejandro O. Deustua (born in 1849), the grand-old- 
man of philosophy from Peru. Granting the author’s peculiar 
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‘“predilections’’ in the selection of his subject-matter in a work of 
this kind, one still finds the omission of Barreda quite incompre- 
hensible, especially since he cites Leopoldo Zea’s scholarly Volume 
I (1943) on El positivismo en México, which is devoted to a de- 
tailed examination of Barreda’s social ideas and their tremendous 
influence on the official life of Mexico in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. And as far as Deustua is concerned, he has been 
the ‘‘patriarch of philosophy in Peru,’’ as Francisco Romero from 
Argentina nicely christens him, and his whole thought has been 
woven around an anti-positivist conception of ‘‘creative freedom,”’ 
which he has applied particularly to the field of esthetics. 

Mr. Crawford’s encyclopedic volume is a mine of information 
mixed up with some misinformation and misinterpretation. Let 
us give two minor examples of the latter, the first of misinforma- 
tion and the second of misinterpretation, before proceeding to the 
major error of this book. 

It is stated on page 260 that José Vasconcelos from Mexico was 
born in 1871, but, if we are to trust our Library of Congress, he 
was really born in 1882. The second mistake is far more serious. 
Carlos Vaz Ferreira from Uruguay is considered one of the ‘‘few 
genuine philosophers, as distinguished from professors of philos- 
ophy, in all Latin America’’ (p. 90), and the author goes so far 
as to affirm that about ‘‘Vaz Ferreira and about him only, one 
wishes there were more’’ (p. 94). Now then, apart from this un- 
diplomatic assertion on the part of one of our diplomats, are not 
comparisons of this type odious and unenlightening? Moreover, 
this exclusivistic appraisal is not only discourteous, but contradic- 
tory to the author’s own conclusion in his Introduction, where he 
takes pains to argue that philosophy ‘‘means different things in 
different cultures’’ and ‘‘philosopher’’ or ‘‘pensador’’ in Latin 
America is ‘‘more like the eighteenth-century philosophe than the 
early nineteenth-century Philosoph’’ (p. 11), and hence, we might 
add, closer to the Platonic conception of the ‘‘lover of wisdom’’ 
immortalized in the unacademic figure of Socrates. In short, 
Crawford on page 11 is inconsistent with Crawford on page 94. 

The major item of misinformation and misinterpretation in this 
book is epitomized in the conclusion that ‘‘positivism, so charac- 
teristic of our thinking, presents few attractions to most Latin 
Americans, except in a country like Argentina’’ (p. 295). Taking 
up this comparative conclusion part by part, we wish to make three 
critical comments. 

In the first place, the foregoing statement is ambiguous with 
respect to the so-called ‘‘positivism’’ of ‘‘our thinking,’’ and no 
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definition is given of this alleged North American ‘‘characteristic,”’ 
except that it means vaguely our sense of ‘‘scientifie responsibil- 
+ ° ity’’ in contrast to an ‘‘excessive tendency toward the esthetic and 
amethodical’’ (p. 10) of Latin-American mentality. In the face 
of this unduly sweeping generalization and popular cliché, we 
believe the empirical evidence shows that we North Americans have 
‘“s developed science in the laboratory to a much greater degree than 
Latin Americans, and to that extent we are more ‘‘methodical”’ 
(p. 295), but not more ‘‘positivistic,’’ than our neighbors to the 
south. As a matter of historical fact, we have talked less about 
science and have done more of it; on the other hand, Latin Ameri- 
eans have talked more about it and have done less. Of course, 
there are social reasons for this difference, but this is not the ap- 
propriate occasion to discuss them, even if we could, and we hope 
that Mr. Crawford as sociologist will turn to an investigation of 
this complex problem in the near future. 

In the second place, the author’s conclusion that ‘‘positivisms”’ 
in the intended sense of the traditional systems of Comte and 
Spenser, ‘‘presents few attractions to most Latin Americans,’’ is 
utterly false as far as the history of Latin-American thought in the 
last one-hundred years is concerned. The truth is that traditional 
positivism (not ‘‘logical positivism’’), which was imported from 
Kurope in the latter part of the last century to combat the ruling 
scholasticism of Catholic orthodoxy and transformed to suit Latin- 
American needs and circumstances, became the general climate of 
opinion throughout Latin America during roughly the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the present one. 
In a country like Mexico, for example, various adaptations of French 
and English positivism inspired her official philosophy from the 
presidency of Benito Juarez through the long reign of Porfirio 
Diaz, which ended disastrously in 1910. 

In fact, the validity of our counter-claim that traditional posi- 
tivism was, generally speaking, the dominant characteristic of 
) Latin-American thought up to quite recently is confirmed no less 
by Mr. Crawford himself, who is obliged to acknowledge the posi- 
tivistie beliefs of such men as Lastarria (p. 64) and Letelier (p. 
75) from Chile, Varona (p. 220) from Cuba, Hostos (p. 244) from 
Puerto Rico, as well as Ingenieros from Argentina. Again we find 
that the Crawford of one page is not consistent with the Crawford 
of others, in spite of the fact that he tries so hard to underestimate 
the influence of positivism in Latin America, which has felt its 
powerful impact not only in the field of philosophy proper, but 
even more so in the author’s very field of social theory and practice. 
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To be sure, we grant-that the contemporary scene of Latin- 
American thought is definitely anti-positivist in direction, having 
received its inspiration, broadly speaking, from three consecutive 
waves of recent European philosophy, namely, French, Italian, 
and German. But this current anti-positivism is clearly proof 
that it constitutes a protest against the previous predominance of 
positivism in Latin America. Without this background of posi- 
tivism in former decades, the growing ferment of ideas in present- 
day Latin America would be completely unintelligible. In order 
to make intelligible the confusion in Mr. Crawford’s mind between 
his statement on page 8, where he admits the ‘‘supremacy of 
Positivism’’ in Latin America after her wars of independence, and 
his contrary statement on page 295 concerning the ‘‘few attrac- 
tions’’ of the same philosophy, we suggest that perhaps he got him- 
self so committed to the pet idea of the psychological difference in 
‘‘mentality’’ between the North and Latin American that he be- 
came almost blind to the extraordinary influence of traditional 
positivism on Latin-American affairs for approximately the first 
half of the period covered in his account. 

Finally, in the third place, the author is of the opinion that 
Argentina is the exception to the rule of the general non-attractive- 
ness of positivism in Latin America. Historically speaking, this is 
not the case. Of all the Latin-American countries, Brazil rather 
than Argentina has been the most sympathetic to traditional posi- 
tivism. So much so that there is still a Positivist Church of Brazil 
in Rio, founded in 1881 by Miguel Lemos and Teixeira Mendes, 
and it is indeed surprising that Mr. Crawford as diplomat in that 
capital should not have reported at all on its influence, however 
on the decline at the present moment. What is also surprising is 
that he makes no reference to Guillermo Francovich’s volume on 
Filésofos brasileios, written in 1939 and published by Editorial 
Losada of Buenos Aires in 1943. Francovich’s book gives posi- 
tivism its due weight in Brazil. 

With respect to the relation of positivism to Argentina, José 
Ingenieros, its most systematic representative in that country, has 
been really out of date for quite some time there and has been re- 
placed by the late anti-positivist Alejandro Korn and his followers, 
including Francisco Romero, who is merely dismissed by the au- 
thor in one sentence as ‘‘the most interesting philosopher in present 
day Argentina’’ (p. 142). Such cavalier description unfortunately 
spoils the value of Mr. Crawford’s source book in English on the 
making of the Latin-American mind. 


P. R. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following information about the Army’s 
Shrivenham American University in England from Professor 
Charles W. Hendel. ' 

It has been reported in the press that the Shrivenham American 
University may be expected to close in December, 1945. Members 
of the profession will be interested to know the membership of the 
“‘pbranch’’ of philosophy at the University. Some of these col- 
leagues will be returning to the United States shortly, bringing 
with them an experience of teaching philosophy to members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Lt. John Dowling. Before his induction into the Army in 1942 
(U. S. A. A. F.) was instructor at the University of Wisconsin, 
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University of Illinois, in 1938-1939 was assistant professor at Law- 
rence College, Wisconsin, and was thereafter engaged in research. 

Professor James S. Fulton. At the time he joined the Royal 
Canadian Navy in 1943, was assistant professor of philosophy at 
McGill University. 

Professor Charles W. Hendel. Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Yale University ; served as Head of the Philosophy 
Branch at Shrivenham American University. 

Set. Herbert Larsen. At the time he was inducted into the 
Army in 1942 was doing graduate study at the University of South- 
ern California. 

Professor Radoslav A. Tsanoff. Professor and Chairman of 
Philosophy at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Lt. John Wachob. Had just graduated with a B.A. degree 
from Princeton University when he was inducted into the Army 
in 1948. 

The courses offered at Shrivenham (two terms, eight weeks each, 
since August 1945) have been as follows: 


Principles of Philosophy. Hendel, lecturer; instructors in bi- 
weekly conference groups, Fulton, Dowling, Wachob, and 
Larsen. 

Ethics. Tsanoff. 

Social and Political Philosophy. Hendel. 

Logic. Fulton. 

Greek Philosophy. Dowling, first term. Fulton, second term. 

History of Modern Philosophy. Tsanoff. 

Contemporary Philosophy: Philosophy of History. Hendel, Tsan- 
off, Dowling, Wachob. 

Contemporary Philosophy: Ethics. Tsanoff. 

Esthetics: Theory of Arts. Wachob. 


The published figures on the registration in philosophy have 
been as follows: total, first term, 247 registrations; total, second 
term, 353 registrations. The general course in Principles of Phi- 
losophy contained 89 students in the first term, 187 in the second. 
The three courses in the field of ethics had a total registration in 
the second term of approximately 75. The course in Logic regis- 
tered 42 students in each term. 


The Philosophy Department at Vassar College wishes to an- 
nounce that there will be available for the year 1946-1947 two 
Durant Drake fellowships. Both carry stipends of $1000 and will 
be awarded to women graduate students who are seeking the M.A. 
degree. Applications must be made to the office of the Dean of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, by April 10, 1946. 








